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ABSTRACT 

This paper focuses on the use of portfolio assessment 
in the evaluation of limited-English-proficient (LEP) students. 
Specific sections address the following: recent developments in 
performance assessment; observations regarding LEP students and 
assessment; student portfolios (what they are and how they can be 
used); what a portfolio should contain; uses of portfolios in 
student, teacher, and program assessment; portfolio design issues; 
and scoring and rating portfolios of LEP students. Responses to the 
paper by Alice J, Kawakami and Daniel Koretz are appended. (VWL) 
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The Arguments For Alternative Forms of Assessment 

There is both national and international demand for alternatives 
to present forms of student assessment. We find that demand ex- 
pressed in the National Educational Goals, the products of the Na- 
tional Educational Goals panel and the "AMERICA 2000" strategy 
designed to flesh out those goals. 

We also find it in publications and statements from various na- 
tionally prominent groups and in a number of state educational re- 
form initiatives. For example, the National Governors' Association 
in its recent publication From Rhetoric to Action , states: 

There is considerable activity in new test development at the 
state and national levels by consortia of states and traditional 
test publishers. ...The goals are the same: creating instruments 
that go beyond paper-and-pencil, multiple-choice tests pegged to 
national norms to those that capture understanding and measure 
performance against high standards.* 

In setting forth its nine-point educational agenda. Essential 
Components of A Successful Education System ', the National Busi- 
ness Roundtable calls for a new education system which is perfor- 
mance- or outcome-based, and it states, "Assessment strategies must 
be as strong and as rich as the outcomes." The National Alliance For 
Restructuring Education and the National Center on Education and 
the Economy also demand a restructured education system that is 
performance-based. They state: 

A performance-based education system requires high standards 
and challenging goals for students, world-class curriculum and 
instruction that are demanding and varied, new performance as- 
sessments that measure higher-order skills, incentives for con- 
tinuous improvement for students and educators, and conse- 
quences for persistent failure to improve.-^ 

To understand this widespread interest in new assessments and 
assessment methodologies, one must understand the concerns about 
current testing programs. Arguments against current forms of as- 
sessment and for alternatives include: 
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1 Current standards for student performance as reflected in our 
tests are not high enough to meet the needs of the next century 
(or even today). New standards are needed. New assessments 
suitable for all students are needed. 

2. Current tests and student evaluation procedures do not measure 
what all students actually know and are able to do. 

3. Current standardized tests do not measure what is taught; i.e., 
they are not aligned with most curricula. 

4 Cun-ent tests and assessment procedures do not measure ad- 
equately the higher order thinking skills and processes needed in 
today's and tomorrow's world, skills in which students are dem- 
onstrating weakness. Alternative, authentic assessments are 
needed. 

5. Curriculum must be built around real life (authentic) tasks. 
Only real life, authentic assessments can validly and adequately 
assess the results of such a cumculum. 

6 New assessments that can be used to compare the educational 
progress of school systems, schools, and individual students both 
nationally and internationally over time are needed. 

7. To be appropriate for all students, assessments must be criterion- 
referenced; i.e., they must measure gains in knowledge and skills 
over time. 

I believe most of these arguments are self-explanatory to most 
readers from the educational community. That is not to say that 
most readers agree with all of them but, together, they form the ba- 
sis for the demand for new assessment technologies and the result- 
ant activity. Later in this paper, the relevance of some of these 
points to assessment by portfolio, even at a class-room level, should 
be apparent. 

Recent Developments In Performance Assessment 

A significant amount of experimentation in new or refined meth- 
ods of performance assessment is in progress. Much of the effort fo- 
cuses on authenticity or realism of the assessments (tests), the stan- 
dards against which to measure student performance, procedures for 
rating or scoring the new assessments, and training of educators in 
how to use and score them. That work is under-way in individual 
states and school districts and in projects of national scope. Among 
the well-known "national" or multi-state projects are the New Stan- 
dards Project directed by Dr. Lauren Resnick (University of Pitts- 
burgh Learning Research and Development Center) and Dr. Marc 
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Tucker (National Center On Education And The Economy), the Coa- 
lition of Essential Schools headed by Dr. Ted Sizer, the State Alter- 
native Assessment Exchange initiated by the Council of Chief State 
School officers, and the projects (e.g.. Project Zero, Project Propel) 
being implemented collaboratively by Harvard University and sev- 
eral school districts in several states. 

Individual states already engaged in development of alternative 
assessments to replace current standardized tests include Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland and Vermont. A great 
many other states are contemplating restructuring of their assess- 
ment programs to include performance assessments. Among those 
with policy or legislation in place or near acceptance are Alabama, 
Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, South Carolina, and Virginia. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching state effort currently is that in Kentucky, where 
legislation mandates that an entire new assessment program consist- 
ing of performance assessments and NAEP-like tests be in place 
within five years. Further, the assessments created are to be appro- 
priate for all learners in the schools, and all teachers in the state are 
to be trained to score the assessments and to produce similar ones for 
use in their own mstruction. A 28 million dollar contract for this 
work has just been let. 

Clusters of states also are discussing establishment of consortia 
to develop new performance assessments, both as a means of offset- 
ting high development costs and as a means of creating assessments 
with meaning beyond the boundaries of a single state. It is now clear 
that the movement of families from place to place, especially within a 
geographic region, requires that sound assessment data follow the 
student. To appropriately place and instruct students in restruc- 
tured curricula and schools; administrators and teachers must know 
what each individual knows and is able to do. This "cluster" activity 
is supported by the urging of President Bush, Secretary of Education 
Alexander, the National Goals Panel and the National Council on 
Standards and Testing to create new American Achievement Tests 
"capable of comparing the performance of students both nationally 
and internationally." It is thought that these American Achievement 
Tests should not be a single set of assessments developed at a na- 
tional level but sets of assessments developed by clusters of states 
with similar curriculum frameworks and educational situations. 
^'Cluster assessments" can then be equated to each other to provide 
national norms. 

Three key emphases in these state, regional and national initia- 
tives should be noted by classroom teachers and those responsible for 
instructing and measuring the progress of LEP students. First, 
there is great concern that new assessments be valid and appropriate 
for all students, regardless of handicap or language. Second, it is un- 
derstood that if performance assessments are to replace current stan- 
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dardized tests, the methodologies used in those assessments must 
also be used in ongoing instruction. As has always been true, assess- 
ments must be aligned with what is taught and how it is taught if 
assessment results are to be valid. Third, there is concern that as- 
sessment be a part of instruction not apart from instruction. There- 
fore, there is emphasis on training teachers and administrators to 
develop and use performance assessments. 

Observations Regarding LEP Students and 
Assessment 

I do not pretend to be an expert in the education of limited and/or 
non-English proficient students. Indeed, my personal experience 
with these students is extremely limited. However, careful reading 
of recent literature on LEP learners and their instruction, discus- 
sions with persons responsible for teaching these students, experi- 
ence in developing performance assessment instruments for both 
educators and students, recent experience with the RJR Nabisco 
Foundation's Next Centuiy Schools (many have LEP students), 
teaching experience with at risk, K-12 learners, and some degree of 
common sense combine to lead me to several points for consideration 
by those who must assess the academic progress and ultimate 
achievements of LEP students. 

1. There is obviously a need to assess what LEP students reallv 
know and are able to do . At issue in any assessment are its va- 
lidity and reliability. In their simplest form, these concepts rep- 
resent two questions: "How do I know that what I am measuring 
is what I really wanted to measure? (validity) How do I know 
that I am measuring consistently? (reliability)? Those issues are 
no less important to classroom assessments developed by teach- 
ers than they are to standardized tests. Experience in standard- 
ized testing has taught us that the language skills of the test 
taker influence his or her performance on the test, even when 
that test taker is supposedly English proficient. When a test is 
influenced in that way, the test is invalid for that particular 
learner. The invalidity stems from the fact that the measure- 
ment becomes a measurement of language rather than a mea- 
surement of whatever else we wanted to measure. 

2. There appears to be a need to reinforce a student's native lan- 
gua ge, not destroy it . vSeveral recent articles and papers on the 
instruction of LEP students report that the LEP student's self- 
concept, family relationships, and academic achievement suffer 
when instmction attempts to make him/her monolingual in En- 
glish rather than bilingual or multi-lin^^al. Common sense also 
should tell us that we need an increasing number of persons pro- 
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ficient in two or more languages in our society to meet the in- 
creasing demands for international interaction. Why should we 
deplete or destroy some of our best resources? 

If, then, we attempt to reinforce a student's native language in 
our instiniction, we cannot do less in our assessments. Evaluation 
which allows only for the use of the English language sends a mes- 
sage quite contradictory to that being portrayed through instruction, 
and the "louder" message will be that sent through assessment. 
Whether we like it or not, assessment drives curriculum, or, more 
specifically, assessment drives students' perceptions of what is im- 
portant in the curriculum. Further, assessment procedures inconsis- 
tent with instructional procedures also create an invalid test. 

3. Learning styles and nonverbal communication patterns are criti- 
cal to both instruction and assessment . This writer has re- 
searched the roles of both learning styles and nonverbal commu- 
nication in the classroom for more than twenty years. For pur- 
poses of this paper, suffice it to say that there are at least seven 
different perceptual learning styles, to say nothing of varying 
cognitive, emotional and social styles. We know that there are 
learners who are print-oriented (dependent on reading), aural 
(dependent on listening), interactive (dependent on talking/ver- 
balizing), visual (dependent on pictorial representations), haptic 
(dependent on touch and feel), kinesthetic (dependent on move- 
ment) and olfactory (dependent on smell and taste)/ Further, 
greater numbers of certain types of learners are found in some 
cultures and backgrounds than in others. 

Much also has been v/ritten about the importance of nonverbal 
communication in language and culture. More than 70 percent (per- 
haps as much as 90 percent) of whatever is communicated is commu- 
nicated nonverbally.^ Further, nonverbal cues do not have universal 
meaning. They carry different meanings in different cultures.^ 
Much of language then is nonverbal, and many thought processes 
contributing to language are nonverbal. 

It follows that instruction and assessment that do not take these 
differences among students, any students and especially LEP stu- 
dents, into account are likely to be unreliable and invalid much of 
the time. Learning style and nonverbal language influence language 
and assessment responses. 

4. The two language systems possessed by bilingfual students limit 
the value of assessment methods used currently . In her article 
in the ERIC/CUE Digest, Carol Ascher' concludes that individu- 
als who are bilingual have two distinct but overlapping language 
systems that they rely on in different ways depending upon the 
situations in which they find themselves. Because of this phe- 
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nomenon, she is particularly concerned that "diagnostic proto- 
cols" for bilingual students include information beyond standard- 
ized test scores and that assessments more directly aligned with 
curriculum be developed. Aschers points are important. If bilin- 
gual students change language systems with the situations and 
stresses that confront them, we can never be sure which lan- 
guage system has interpreted (or misinterpreted) the multiple 
choice test item and produced the response which we are scoring. 
Assessments that enable us to know what language system is at 
work are needed. 

Performance assessments, particularly portfolio assessments, 
have much to offer in assessment of LEP students. Potentially, they 
can contribute much more knowledge than we now are obtaining 
about what these students really know and are able to do. They offer 
potentially greater validity and reliability than present testing tech- 
nologies. Many portfolio entries can be done in the native language, 
thereby reinforcing bilinguality and accommodating language system 
shifls. Since portfolio entries need not be restricted to print, these 
assessments can accommodate differences in learning styles and 
nonverbal communication. However, none of these possibilities can 
become realities unless those desiring to use portfolio assessments 
understand (a) what student portfolios are, (b) how they can be used, 
and (c) how to design them. 



Student Portfolios: 
What are they and how can they be used? 

What Is a Portfolio? 

Current work in developing performance assessments focuses on 
three assessment protocols or types; portfolios, performance tasks 
and exhibitions. Figure i provides definitions of each assessment 
type and a few key issues in their development and use. Careful 
study of the definitions in Figure 1 should enable the reader to see 
where and how these three types of performance assessment might 
overlap. 

A portfolio might contain a number of performance tasks or as- 
sessments of those tasks. In many cases, performance tasks require 
construction, creation, description (written or oral), or other formats 
for task completion that lend themselves to portfolio inclusion. Of- 
ten, performance tasks are quite structured in time and space. In a 
recent joint proposal with Educational Testing Service to develop 
performance assessments, we defined a performance task as any re- 
ality-based task which would require an hour and a half or less to 
complete. 
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An exhibition could include presentation of a portfolio of work, 
although that need not be the case. Or, a portfolio might contain as- 
sessments and photographs or other documentation of an exhibition. 
Obviously, an exhibition is a display of what has been produced over 
time. The emphasis is on display or presentation. 

The reader should also be aware that performance assessment 
can take forms other than portfolios, performance tasks, or exhibi- 
tions. Instrumentation used in the performance evaluations of 
teachers and administrators historically has included observation 
records, interview protocols and self-reports. Similar forms of assess- 
ment can be used in evaluation of student learning and could be in- 
cluded in portfolios. In addition, there is considerable effort at this 
time to use computer-simulated tasks as substitutes for "real" tasks 
which often require substantial equipment and/or materials for each 
student being assessed. It appears that the same tasks transferred 
to computerized formats are more efficient and cost-effective while 
losing little or nothing in their validity, reliability, credibility, or ef- 
fectiveness. 

How Can Portfolios Be Used? 

While the definition of a portfolio provided in Figure 1 is 
French's definition, it is very close to the definitions of others active 
in portfolio development and utilization. Dennie Palmer Wolf,® a re- 
search associate with Harvard's Project Zero, defines a portfolio as "a 
chronologically sequenced collection of work that records the evolu- 
tion of artistic thinking." Paulson, Paulson and Meyer^ define it as 
"a purposeful collection of student work that exhibits the student's 
efforts, progress, and achievements in one or more areas." These 
definitions immediately suggest certain attributes of a portfolio that 
may be helpful in assessing student progress. Note that they empha- 
size a collection of work(s), chronological organization and purposeful 
construction (i.e., construction with a goal or purpose). 

Additional concepts important to the formulation of portfolio 
structures and uses are offered by several researchers and develop- 
ers. Howard Gardner,^^ director of Project Zero, suggests that portfo- 
lios can best be used to assess a student's ability to produce, perceive, 
and reflect. Wolf describes portfolios as contributing "biographies 
of work" (e.g., a biography of the development of a musical perfor- 
mance), ranges of works (e.g., a collection of diverse pieces) and re- 
flections (student analyses of what they have produced). Resnick'^ 
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Figure 1 
Performance Assessments 



/• Portfolio 

A purposeful, Chronological collection of student work, designed 
to reflect student development in one or more areas over time and 
student outcomes at one or more designated points in time. 

Key Issues : 

- assessment targets/exemplars/performance standards 

- guidelines for inclusions 

- scoring/rating procedures 

- training of faculty 

IL Performance Tasks 

A reality-based task which can be completed within the confines 
of a single day or less. 

Key Issues : 

- realism of the task 

- scoring/rating procedures 

- performance standards 

///. Exhibition 

The presentation of a body of work which has taken place over 
several weeks, months, or years. 

Key Issues : 

- realism of the task(s) 

- scoring/rating procedures 

- performance standards 

- guidelines for development 

NOTE: Defenses or reflections by the student(s) are oflen used in 
combination with all three of the above listed assessments. 



compares portfolio development and assessment to scouting in that 
students use the same process as "accumulating badgeb over a period 
of years," i.e., they will complete tasks and submit projects that they 
wish to use to demonstrate competence against published criteria. 
Many teachers and others involved in examination of student portfo- 
lios mention the insights produced by portfoUo entries about student 
learning, both what is learned and how it is learned. These com- 
ments often focus on student demonstration of communication skills, 
psychomotor skills, artistic skills and thinking skills as well as 
knowledge acquisition. Learning process dimensions discussed in- 
clude critical thinking, socialization, perseverance, self-criticism, on- 
time task completion, problem-solving strategies, pursuit of quality 
or high standards and student ability to pose and address meaning- 
ful questions. 

Clearly, there exists in the current hterature the notion that a 
portfolio has the capacity to, and should, produce a portrait of both 
learning outcomes and learning processes, a portrait that enables the 
viewer (assessor) to see what the producer (student) is capable of do- 
ing and how he/she thinks, works, develops. Assessment potential is 
both formative and summative. 

Some of the criticism of current and historic student assessment 
practices is also useful in determining what the role of portfolios in 
future assessment models might be. In his recent Phi Delta Kappan 
article, Stiggins^^ bemoans the state of "assessment ilHteracy" among 
American educators. He defines "assessment literates" as persons 
who can recognize that assessment targets are unclear, that assess- 
ment methods are missing their targets, that samples of performance 
are inadequate, that there are specific extraneous factors creeping 
into assessment data and that assessment results are unclear. He 
calls for progi-ams to train educators at all levels to be "assessment 
literates," thereby enabhng them to create new forms of student as- 
sessment which are more valid, rehable, and appropriate. 

Wiggins,^'^ like Stiggins, expresses a concern for the identification 
of clear assessment targets. However, he refers to those needed tar- 
gets as standards which he defines as "educative, specific examples of 
excellence on tasks we value." Current student assessments lack 
these "concrete" benchmarks (or exemplars) forjudging student work 
at essential tasks, Wiggins posits. 

In this context, the measurement of student progress toward the 
exemplar or standard requires a series of successive approximations. 
In other words, what's missing in both large scale and local student 
assessments are clear, specifications of exit level results against 
which student work is continuously compared. 
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The assessment model being promoted is criterion-referenced 
rather than normative, longitudinal rather than periodic, and output 
rather than input driven. This reliance on output, particularly exit 
level outcomes, implies that student work might take several varied 
forms to which a common set of standards (criteria) must be applied. 
Common standards can be applied only to completed products, tasks, 
or performances, Wiggins argues. 

There are sufficient implications for assessment by portfolio in 
the Wiggins and Stiggins articles to round out our conceptualization 
of the role of this device. Notice that a portfolio has the potential to 
display various stages of student progress toward a clearly defined 
standard/exemplar/assessment target if one is defined. It offers a 
longitudinal assessment method that can be closely matched to the 
assessment target. It offers a means of collecting multiple samples of 
diverse kinds of student work and results (products) which are con- 
crete and usable in a variety of ways. 

The focus of this discussion of portfolios has been their role in 
performance assessment, and that will continue to be the focus in the 
remainder of this paper. However, it should be noted that portfolios 
are often used as instructional devices. In fact, one of the current 
problems in portfolio development and utilization is the tension be- 
tween instruction and assessment that many classroom teachers 
seem to feel. 

Although assessment should be aligned with instruction, and as- 
sessment results should be used to direct subsequent instruction, 
these two processes have different parameters and requirements. 
Good teachers have long used monitoring (informal assessment) of 
student activities to make immediate adjustments in student tasks 
and in their own instructional practices. Further, they often feel ob- 
ligated to give immediate assistance to students struggling with a 
task. Neither practice is appropriate to summative assessment in 
which validity and reliability of measurement must be maintained. 
When the purpose of the task or exercise is to determine a student's 
accomplishment of a prescribed standard or to determine progress 
toward that standard, students must be allowed to complete and sub- 
mit products or productions for scoring without additional assistance. 
Afler assessment is completed, reteaching, additional review or addi- 
tional practice can take place. It appears that portfolios tend to blur 
the critical lines between instruction and assessment and between 
formative and summative assessment even more than present test- 
ing procedures for many educators. 

What Should A Portfolio Contain? 

There is no simple answer to this question. Obviously, the type 
of portfolio, its storage and retrieval system, the subject areas, skills, 
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and processes involved in the assessment and the characteristics of 
the student(s) have to be considered in determining type and number 
of portfoHo entries. Currently, various portfolios include written ma- 
terials (essays, stories, themes, compositions, research papers, etc.), 
anecdotal information (logs, journals), work samples (selected 
seatwork, homework), projects/products (things created by the stu- 
dent or representations of them), tests/test scores, teacher comments/ 
analyses, self-analyses, audiotapes, videotapes, photographs, draw- 
ings, paintings, observational records, and checklists. Notice that 
some of these items are the products of student activity, and some 
are assessments of student activities. However, the elements of the 
definition of a portfolio should be kept in mind. It is not a random 
collection of whatever is available, but a chronological collection of 
artifacts carefully chosen to represent the student's achievement of 
specified objectives and/or progress toward them. The outcomes be- 
ing measured may be acquisition of knowledge, cognitive, psychomo- 
tor or social skills or attitudes and dispositions. 

While the system for storing and retrieving infonnation in a port- 
folio plays a significant role in determining types of entries, the limi- 
tations of space, time, and format are swiftly being erased by the 
technology now available. Linda Vista Elementary School in San Di- 
ego, California, has been experimenting for two years with a comput- 
erized portfolio that allows for computer storage and retrieval of mul- 
tiple types of information including print, videotape, voice prints, 
and photographs. It is also interesting to note that Linda Vista El- 
ementary School, an RJR Nabisco Foundation Next Century School, 
has more than 60 percent LEP students representing six native lan- 
guages: Hispanic, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Enghsh, Laotian and 
Hmong. Students in the school are not grouped by age or grade level 
but by Enghsh proficiency, and aspects of the curriculum are taught 
in each native language. Obviously, the electronic portfolio is per- 
ceived as a means of accommodating a range of learners and lan- 
guages and gathering data for assessment which transcends the 
boundaries of current standardized tests. 

Uses of Portfolios in Student^ Teacher and 
Program Assessment 

Figure 2 presents a detailed summary of a nested assessment 
model. At the center is student assessment; at the second level is 
personnel assessment, and at the third broadest level is school or 
program assessment- Each assessment level builds upon those en- 
compassed within it. Clearly, student assessment is or should be at 
the core of the model, and portfolios can play a major role in all three 
aspects of th^ assessment. 

As one surveys the model, it should be remembered that it as- 
sumes that the only appropriate focus for anv of the three levels/ 
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types of assessment is gain or change over time . That means that 
the first step at any level is to produce baseline data at some initia- 
tory point (beginning of year, beginning of school, initiation of a pro- 
gram) against which performance at other points in time can be mea- 
sured. Consideration of that proposition leads quickly to an under- 
standing that obtaining baseline data about student performance is 
critical to the whole assessment model. Portfolios offer one means of 
capturing baseline data and adding data over time which can clearly 
show gain or change. 

Figure 2 

ASSESSMENT IN PERFORRIANCE 
MANAGEMENT 



SCHOOL/PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 





PERSONNEL ASSESSMENT 






STUDENT ASSESSMENT 






• Academic Performance 

• Attitudes 

• Behaviors 
(Gain Over Time) 






• Student Performance 

• Competence 

• Professional Practices/ 
Performance 

• Client Perceptions 




• Student Performance 

• Personnel Performance 

• SchooiyProqram Practices 

• Community/Client Perceptions 



Student Assessment 

As shown in Figure 2, student outcomes should be defined more 
broadly than scores produced on achievement tests. In many cases, 
student attitudes and self-management behaviors must be changed 
before academic performance can improve. In some cases (e.g., se- 
verely handicapped students, preschool age children), attitudes and 
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behaviors are the teaching-learning focus rather than academic con- 
tent. Therefore, measures of student outcomes should encompass 
academic outcomes, attitudinal changes and something which might 
be labeled intellectual growth. 

In discussing the uses of portfolios in student assessment, 
Howard Gardner suggests that they lend themselves to assessment 
of products, perceptions and reflections. In that framework, mea- 
surement of academic outcomes might be seen as assessment of what 
the student is able to produce. 

When measuring changes in attitudes, we are usually measuring 
changes in students' perceptions and feelings, changes which may be 
very important to what and how they produce. Gardner, Wolf, and 
others involved in portfolio assessment have found that assessments 
of this type offer rich insights into student perceptions at various 
points in time, if portfolio designs require the inclusion of materials 
that can be reviewed for this dimension of performance. 

Obviously, I have defined academic outcomes and intellectual 
growth differently. It may not be a very valid separation, but the 
term "intellectual growth" is used here to try to identify the potential 
of what Gardner has called student "reflections." What and how stu- 
dents thinks about their own work, progress, growth, development is 
the focus. One might talk about this area as thinking skills, but 
thinking skills are essential parts of the other two areas identified 
for assessment as well. Foremost, the separation of this area from 
the others is meant to suggest that student reflections will not be 
forthcoming unless they are designed into the assessment methodol- 
ogy. 

Personnel Assessment 

Personnel (teacher, administrator) assessment should focus on 
student outcomes , but if one does not know what inputs produced the 
outcomes, there is little chance of improving outcomes, especially 
school-wide outcomes. Therefore, what the professional educator 
knows and is able to do (competence), his/her application of effective 
teaching or administrative practices (i.e., practices proven to produce 
higher outcomes), and the satisfaction of those for whom he/she is 
responsible (an important ingredient in classroom and school cli- 
mate) are also important focuses of assessment. 

Instructional practices are evidenced in portfolio collections. 
Commonality of student approaches to problem solving result from 
teaching not inspiration. Systematic errors in written work across a 
class of students or a school reflect instruction. Portfolio entries 
made by teachers and comments by teachers on student entries pro- 
vide insight into instructional values. The types of tasks and 
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projects included in portfolios speak of instructional methodologies as 
well as curriculum content. Hiebert and Calfee^^ suggest that stu- 
dent portfolios provide links between instruction at several grade 
levels. If the linkage is there, analysis of portfolios at several grade 
levels should demonstrate it. 

Program Assessment 

When one changes the assessment lens to focus on the quahty 
and success of a program or school, portfolios also contribute in a va- 
riety of ways. If we think of programs in terms of inputs, processes, 
and outcomes, it becomes easier to see where and how these conti'i- 
butions are made. 

Program inputs are usually defined as goals and objectives, char- 
acteristics of the target population, available resources (human and 
fiscal), facilities, organizational structure, and other such variables. 

As we consider inputs. Grant Wiggins^"* makes an interesting 
statement about schools and standards: 

A school has standards when it has high and consistent expecta- 
tions of all learners in all courses. High standards, whether in 
people or institutions, are revealed through reliability, integrity, 
self-discipline, passion and craftsmanship. 

Alas, it is thus not too strong to say that many schools exhibit no 
standards. 

If objectives/specifications/standards/exemplars/desired outcomes 
are clearly defined for student portfolios, much can be learned about 
the program expectations and goals. Are the standards/exemplars 
high? Are they short-term? Longitudinal? Have exit standards 
been established? The absence of these elements also tells us much. 

Study of portfolio specifications and guidelines also tells us a 
great deal about target audiences. Wiggins^'^ argues, 

If we are to obtain better quality from schools, we are going to 
have to challenge the current low expectations for all students in 
a course, age-cohort, and entire school population. 

Are the portfoHo standards/exemplars for all students? Are there 
differentiated standards? How much variance in performance will be 
allowed? For whom? Initial portfolio plans (they may change over 
time) also contribute information about school and program organi- 
zation. Who can enter materials or comments? Who contributes to 
assessment? What kinds of eatries can be included? Responses to 




these issues provide insight into faculty and subject matter organiza- 
tion and student involvement. 

When assessing the results and impact of programs, it is at the 
input stage that extensive data regarding pre-conditions should be 
collected. Since most portfolio designs call for the collection of stu- 
dent work samples at the beginning of the year or portfolio initiation, 
analysis of the quality of these samples across portfolios offers some 
information about the state of curriculum, instruction, and learning 
prior to program initiation as well as a baseline against which to 
measure the progress made by all students over time. 

In program assessment, processes include elements such as cur- 
riculum, instructional practices, parent, and community involvement 
and professional development of educators. 

Portfolio contents, when viewed collectively, give great insight 
into curriculum emphases. There is tangible evidence of subject mat- 
ter knowledge learned and/or emphasis on communication skills or 
thinking skills or artistic skills or problem-solving or whatever other 
emphases have been consciously or unconsciously stressed. Where 
individual differences in student learning styles or interests or abil- 
ity have been consciously addressed by program staff, a survey of 
student portfolios should confirm that. When conscious attempts 
have been made in a school or program to integrate disciplines and 
subject areas, portfolio entries can provide evidence of the results. 

Lorrie Shepard^^ argues that better student assessments are 
needed because current tests narrow the content taught. In other 
words, curriculum tends to focus on what is tested. She also argues 
that the content of all assessments must be negotiated at some level 
or another. Therefore, what appears in an assessment represents 
some kind of consensus building process regarding curriculum. If 
portfolios are being used as student assessment devices, a survey of 
their contents should indicate whether curriculum content is narrow- 
ing or expanding. Further, portfolio specifications, guidelines, and 
contents should alert the program assessor to the levels and types of 
curriculum consensus that have been or are being built. 

The contributions of student portfolios to personnel assessment 
have already been discussed. We can simply reinforce here the no- 
tion that at the program level the emphasis should be on instruction 
not individual instructors. To determine the quality of and empha- 
ses in instruction, v/e must look across portfolios not within a single 
portfolio. 

Student portfolios may or may not provide information about 
school environment or parent involvement. It depends upon the 
types of information col lected and placed in the portfolio. For ex- 
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ample, several of the Next Century Schools projects are collecting pe- 
riodic assessments of student self-concepts. However, these may not 
becom^e part of a student's portfolio. 

Student portfoHo contents may not give much insight into the 
professional development of teachers and administrators, but the 
presence and design of the portfolios can. Hiebert and Calfee^^ con- 
clude that "student portfolios provide vivid and engaging content for 
professional discussion and collegial sharing." The conclusion is sup- 
ported by this author's experience. Successful portfolio assessment 
projects that were designed without this dialogue and sharing appear 
to be non-existent. Successful projects, in which professional dia- 
logue among program/school staff about the quality and meaning of 
portfolio entries is lacking, also appear to be very infrequent, if not 
non-existent. The presence of student portfolios offers the program 
assessor several avenues for dialogue with administrators and teach- 
ers about the professional growth and development that is taking 
place. 

Since the primary function of student portfolios is assessment, 
their presence and contents should provide the program assessor 
with direct information about the alignment of curriculum goals, in- 
structional strategies, and assessment activities. Collecting informa- 
tion about these alignments has long been an issue and intent of cur- 
riculum evaluation. 

Program outcomes are inclusive of student academic achieve- 
ment, affective development, attitudes and behavior, teacher and ad- 
ministrator morale, and changed school/program organization. 
When assessing program outcomes, student portfolios should contrib- 
ute greatly. If clear performance standards/assessment targets have 
been created, individual and collective student achievement against 
those standards can be readily measured- Progress of students of dif- 
ferent types and levels should be easily identifiable. 

The "biography of a work" which Wolf describes as a product of 
portfolio development can, in program assessment, be translated to a 
biography of students' works in which one can read a number of out- 
comes. Perhaps, one of the most important outcomes at the program 
level will be the consistency of performance across students. If the 
challenge to low expectations for all students in an age-cohort, class, 
or program for which Wiggins argues has been mounted, differences 
in student performance outcomes should be minimal; i.e., they 
should be within narrow, tolerable limits. 

Student affective and attitudinal changes as well as academic 
progress can be assessed to some degree in the construction, charac- 
teristics, and quality of the work produced over time. If student per- 
ceptions and reflections as well as performance are valued and devel- 
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oped, evidence should exist in portfolio contents. "By looking across 
portfolios, we begin to see where people excel or flounder," as WolP 
contends. 

If student portfolios are multi-year endeavors, their contents, 
specifications, and guidelines are bound to change as the professional 
staff involved with them change and grow and as the school or pro- 
gram organization changes. Analyses of these changes offer insight 
into organizational and professional outcomes as well as student out- 
comes. 

It may appear that more attention has been given to the uses of 
student portfolios in program assessment than to their uses in stu- 
dent assessment. Certainly, more space has been given. However, 
the approach here was a conscious, purposeful one. Many of the 
questions about portfolio application to student assessment should be 
answered in the next section of the paper devoted to portfolio design 
issues. In addition, my review of several reports of LEP program 
evaluations indicated that these program assessments were superfi- 
cial at best. An attempt has been made in these last few paragraphs 
to suggest ways of collecting and analyzing data from student portfo- 
lios which can be of much use in determining the quality and success 
of an LEP program. 



Portfolio Design Issues 

Past And Present Problems 

The development of portfolios of student work and learning prod- 
ucts will be of little value to formal student assessment unless portfo- 
lio structure, contents, and evaluations of contents are carefully de- 
signed before portfolio development is undertaken. The problems of 
the past must be resolved. 

Historically, attempts to use portfolios in assessment have met 
with six problems. Expectations (objectives) of those conducting in- 
struction and assessment have been unclear to both evaluatees (in 
this case, students) and instructors/evaluators. Guidelines for num- 
ber and type of inclusions have been nebulous or non-existent; 
thereby, reinforcing evaluatees' beliefs that "if some inclusions are 
good, more are better.'' The results are sizeable, uneven, unequal, 
and sometimes unrelated stacks of materials and products constitut- 
ing evidential bases for assessment decisions. Procedures for scoring 
or rating portfolio entries, combining assessment results, and clearly 
communicating student outcomes to students and parents have not 
been clearly thought out and communicated to those who need to 
know. A clear decision about the measurement construct to bo used 
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in analysis of portfolio entries and use of those results has been lack- 
ing; i.e., "Are portfolio entries to be used in a criterion-referenced 
evaluation context (student development over time) or a normative 
context (comparison of accomplishment among students)?" Entry 
and analysis procedures have been unclear; i.e., questions such as 
the following have not been thoroughly discussed and resolved in ad- 
vance of implementation of the portfolio process: 

• Who (students, teachers, others) can enter materials? 

• Who (students, teachers, others) participates in assessment? 
How often? Under what conditions? What standards will be 
employed? 

• For what period of time will portfolio entries be kept? For how 
long are they valid indicators of progress or accomplishment? 

• Who has access to the portfolio and the evaluation results? 

• What procedures will be used to delete entries from the portfolio, 
when and if necessary? 

Persons given the task of evaluating portfolio entries have been 
given little or no training in how to evaluate them and few standards 
against which to measiire progress. The results are high inference 
and subjectivity. 

Portfolio Design Questions 

The questions below can form the skeleton of portfolio design. 
Designers may wish to add others that address uniquenesses in their 
students or settings. 

1. What instructional goals, objectives, and outcomes do we want to 
measure? 

2. Which ones (goals/objectives/outcomes) are not now being as- 
sessed adequately by other means? 

NOTE : Don't reinvent the wheel. If current assessment methods 
are adequate, why switch? 

3. Will portfolio entries and their analysis be used to assess indi- 
vidual student progress over time or to compare student accom- 
plishment taking into account individual differences? 

Id 
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NOTE : Will the portfolio be used for criterion-referenced assess- 
ment or normative assessment? The answer will dictate much 
about types of entries and procedures for entry. 

4, What evidence of progress and/or accomplishment v^^ill be re- 
quired ? What evidence of progress/accomplishment v^^ill be al- 
lowed ? 

NOTE : The first question addresses the need for a consistent base 
of information from student to student. The second addresses is- 
sues of individual differences such as creativity, best effort, learn- 
ing styles. 



5. Who v/ill select entries? Why? 



NOTE: In some plans, teachers select all entries. In others, stu- 
dents build their portfolios within specific guidelines. Several re- 
searchers and developers recommend that botli parties be contribu- 
tors. What about administrators? Parents? Obviously, age of stu- 
dents, content area and other factors need consideration. 



6. What types of evidence cax\/v/i\\ be accommodated in the portfo- 
lio? Why? 



NOTE : This question was addressed in an earlier section of the 
paper where it was stated that the type of portfolio, its storage and 
retrieval system, the area(s) of content involved in the assessment 
and the characteristics of the students have to be considered. 



7. How will portfolio contents be rated/scored/judged? Used in stu- 
dent valuation? Program evaluation? Instructional improve- 
ment? 

NOTE : These questions require resolution of both measurement 
and evaluation issues. 

8. Who (students, teachers, others) will contribute to the assess- 
ment? 



9. How will assessors be trained? What controls will be used to as- 
sure some degree of validity and reliability in assessment re- 
sults? 

10. How will results of portfoho assessments be communicated to 
students? To parents? To the school district? 

11. How and when can/v/ill portfolio entries be deleted? 

12. What can/will we learn about the success of our program/project 
from the analysis of student portfolios? 
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Issues For Discussion 

Underlying the twelve questions above are a number of philo- 
sophical and measurement issues that need to be discussed and some 
agreement reached by the professionals in a program, school, or 
school district before portfolio utilization is undertaken. Perhaps the 
discussion is best facilitated by development of propositional state- 
ments such as those below which are offered for debate. They ar^ a 
compilation of many of the premises found in the current literature 
on student portfolios. 

1. Portfolios can best be used to asseso a student's ability to pro- 
duce, perceive, and reflect. 

NOTE : This statement is attributable to Howard Gardner, 
Harvard University (see references). 

2. Portfolio entries should be selected by both students and teachers 
by mutual agreement. Both parties have a stake in the teaching/ 
learning process. 

3. In program assessment, portfolios provide insight into process as 
well as products and outcomes. 

4. Portfolios are best used to assess student development over time 
rather than to assess comparative accomplishments of students. 

5. In the arts and humanities, the versatility of the student should 
be assessed. 

6. Portfolios do little to accommodate learning styles unless stu- 
dents are encouraged to produce and submit diverse types of ma- 
terials and products. 

7. Portfolio development and cooperative learning activities go 
hand-in-hand. (The two can be easily related.) 

8. In areas such as writing, evidences of the whole process are more 
useful than the final product(s) alone. 

9. If student reflection is desired, both self-critiques and teacher cri- 
tiques of entries are required (so that teachers and students can 
compare them). 

10. Evaluation of portfolio contents requires at least two levels of or- 
ganization: categorical organization of raw data/evidence and 
summaries or syntheses of available data. 
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11. If portfolios are to be used in assigning grades, scale descriptions 
for the requirements for A, B, C, D etc. must be developed. 

At least two additional propositions for debate among those con- 
templating portfolios for LEP students should be added to the list: 

12. Some, but not all, written and oral portfolio entries should be in 
the student's native language. The choice of which entries will 
be in English and which in the native language should be the 
student's. 

13. Raters/scorers of portfolio entries by LEP students must include 
at least one person proficient in the student's native language. 

Scoring/Rating Portfolios of LEP Students 

Rating or scoring portfolio entries may be as simple as scoring a 
set of responses to a mathematics quiz in which problems have right 
or wrong answers; i.e., some entries may be sorted on the basis of 
right or wrong, accurate or inaccurate. However, that often is not 
the case. Many entries require the exercise of professional judgment. 
For example, musical compositions, photographic essays, various 
pieces of writing, and videotaped performances require more of the 
rater and rating system than has been typical in many testing pro- 
grams. The issues are compounded when limited language profi- 
ciency and/or the use of multiple languages are added to the situa- 
tion. At least six elements are needed to properly conduct the scor- 
ing/rating process. 

As indicated in earlier comments, standards for performance 
must be predetermined when rating portfolio components. What 
constitutes an outstanding performance? An acceptable perfor- 
mance? An "A"? The standards should be, as Wiggins^"* suggests, 
exit standards; i.e., they must be standards that describe acceptable 
performance at the end of the educational process. In some cases, 
those standards will be end-of-the-year standards. In others, they 
may be school exit standards. Acceptable progress toward those exit 
standards should be judged in terms of movement along a continuum 
from each student's entry point to the exit standard. Portfolio en- 
tries of all students should be judged against prescribed standards, 
not against each other. For LEP students, the performance stan- 
dards should address language standards as well as other elements. 

Both students and teachers need exemplars of performance at 
the prescribed standard. What does an outstanding musical composi- 
tion look and sound like? An acceptable short story? An award win- 
ning photographic essay? If native language or mode of thought is to 
be used, exemplars in the language need to be provided. 
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Many products and performances probably will be rated on a 
scale of some sort. This tends to be true even when numbers of 
points are awarded for the presence of certain features in the prod- 
uct/performance. Usually, the points are totaled and applied to some 
pre-determined scale. (Our typical grade structures operate like 
this.) Scales used in rating entries should be behaviorallv anchored 
scales ; i.e., each point on the scale should be described in terms of 
the behaviors required to achieve that level. What elements of per- 
formance must be present to achieve a "5" (on a five-point scale)? 
What elements can be absent and still allow the producer to obtain a 
"3"? If exemplars of exit level performance have been provided (e.g., 
writing performance at the end of the high school years), what ele- 
ments must be present to obtain an outstanding ("5") rating at the 
end of the middle school years? 

A fourth element necessary to rating and scoring is the use of 
multiple raters/evaluators . Olympic competitions rely on multiple 
judges. If portfolios are to be a serious part of student assessment, 
an approach not unlike that used to score Advanced Placement Ex- 
aminations should be used. A team of raters (at least two) will add 
validity and rehability to the assessment score. Further, the use of 
multiple raters is essential in assessing portfolios of LEP students. If 
native language is allowed, one or more members of the rating team 
will need to be proficient in the native language. If entries make use 
of only the English language, there is still need for at least one rater 
to be proficient in the native language. He or she will be the person 
more likely to identify the characteristics of the product or presenta- 
tion directly attributable to language and bring these to the attention 
of colleagues. 

Although it may not always be essential, this writer recommends 
the use of consensus processes among raters. Rather than supplying 
two or three independent ratings/scores which are then averaged, 
each rater generates independent ratings, then meets vrith col- 
leagues. Ratings and rationales are shared, and the group arrives at 
a consensus rating and a consensus rationale for that rating. While 
this approach requires additional time, it strengthens validity and 
reliability of the final scores, contributes to the comfort and "assess- 
ment literacy" of raters, and provides staff development both in as- 
sessment and instruction. Rater teams always seem to talk about 
what can be done to improve student performance. 

If the reader has followed closely the five rating/scoring process 
elements described thus far, he/she can predict the sixth. Raters/ 
scorers m ust be trained . They must be trained in how to apply the 
standards, exemplars and rating scales to the student products. If 
consensus is to be used, they must be trained to use the consensus 
process. 
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A Final Comment 



New student assessment technologies, including portfolios, can 
provide new and often better information about student performance 
and development and about program performance than has previ- 
ously been available. There appears to be great potential in the use 
of portfolios with LEP students. However, the value is yet to be de- 
termined. Experimentation, perhaps as much as ten years of it, will 
be needed. Thankfully, that experimentation is underway. 
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Response to Russell Frenches Presentation 



Alice J. Kawakami 
Pacific Regional Educational Laboratory, Hawaii 

I would like to thank OBEMLA and OERI for inviting me here as 
a discussant. Although most of my experience in education in Ha- 
waii has not been with bilingual education, Hawaii's public school 
population is multi-ethnic and students come from various language 
and dialect backgrounds. I have been involved in developing a lan- 
guage arts program which has been attempting to develop portfolios 
as a means of assessing elementary students' learning. With this 
background, I find Dr. Russell French's paper insightful and impor- 
tant in focusing on some of the key elements of authentic assessment 
within a classroom setting. 

As I consider the theme of this conference, "Achievement as a 
Child's Universal Language," it seems that one way for our students 
to participate in that universal language and to be able to speak of 
their achievements is to pro\dde them with opportunities to give 
voice to their successes through the use of portfolio assessment. As 
Dr. Russell French points out, current standardized tests do not ad- 
equately "showcase" the learning of our students. I will speak today 
on my experiences with the Kamehameha Elementary Education 
Program (KEEP) in Hawaii, during the development of portfolios, 
KEEP is a language arts program for elementary students. It was 
developed to assist Native Hawaiian students in the public schools. 
In its early years, the program was grounded in culturally congruent 
interaction styles, classroom organization, comptehension focused 
direct instruction, and a mastery learning system to track student 
progress. Recently, the curriculum was expanded to maintain the 
cultural component and include the development of writing and, 
most importantly, to focus on the development of students' ownership 
of their learning. This required a paradigm shift in curriculum and 
assessment as well as on the part of the teachers. The relevance of 
that work to our topic today is the process of moving from assess- 
ments which were standardized to authentic assessment. The focus 
of my comments will be the support needed for teachers undertaking 
this change in teaching and learning and the documentation of more 
functional, authentic learning. 

With this change, instruction and assessment took on a different, 
more responsive face. The transition from a reliance on test results 
to portfolio assessment is still in progress. Many of the issues raised 
in Dr. French's paper were addressed in the process of program de- 
velopment at Kamehameha. I would like to describe some of the ma- 
jor changes and accompanying support that was needed. Moving to 
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portfolio assessment was not easy because it called for a reexamina- 
tion of our basic beliefs about the role of teachers and students and 
the criteria by which we measvire success. 

In retrospect, we found the framework of a paradigm shift help- 
ful in understanding the changes we have made. The framework en- 
abled us to look at some of the assumptions underlying the original 
program (based on a transmission model of instruction) and the cur- 
rent whole literacy program (based on a constructivist model of in- 
struction). The following table outlines four areas of change. The 
content and process of instruction refer to the actual classroom rou- 
tines. Assessment and evaluation refer to the monitoring system 
that directs the focus of instruction. Accompanying these routines in 
the classroom are perceptions about the roles of the teacher and the 
student. 



A Paradigm Shift in Teaching and Learning 



Instructional 
ConteniyProcess 



Transmission 
Model 

predetermined 
classroom content 



Constructivist 
Model 

constantly 
constructed 
content 
within class 



Assessment 



Role of 
teacher 

Role of 
student 



external 
criteria 



giver of 
knowledge 

receiver 

of knowledge 



internally 
developed 
criteria 

facilitator 
of learning 

coordinator 
of own 
learning 



Under a transmission model, content and instructional strategies 
are fixed by curriculum guides and published materials. In a 
constructivist model, content is based on curriculum areas but nego- 
tiated with student input on topics of interest. Assessment in the 
transmission model is usually dependent upon externally set criteria 
such as skill-based mastery tests. Assessment in the constructivist 
model is based on goals set collaboratively by the teacher and stu- 
dent as the criteria for success. This criteria arises from the context 
of the classroom and is tied to benchmarks for student progress. It 
provides feedback for learning, and is useful to students, teachers, 
and parents. This is the critical function that portfolio assessment 
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provides in the KEEP whole hteracy classroom. It is responsive to 
the classroom learning environment and should be authentic and 
meaningful. These models of teaching and learning are supported by 
the roles of teacher and student as indicated in the table. 

In order for teachers to support student learning through the use 
of portfolio assessment, a shift must occur in their perception of their 
role as teacher. This shift may be difficult for many teachers because 
it is predicated upon change in the assumptions about teaching and 
learning. Support for making this shift is critical because it calls for 
major philosophical change. All change is difficult to bring about and 
this is not an exception. Our experiences at KEEP taught us that 
these changes cannot be mandated but need to be developed. The 
development is dependent upon the extent to which staff develop- 
ment activities can be grounded in the same constructivist modoi. 

The following change matrix is helpful in understanding the 
change process and the kinds of support needed by teachers. These 
changes must be viewed as part of the process of developing portfolio 
assessment. With tests as assessment, the guidelines for administer- 
ing the tests were made explicit in the testing procedures. With 
portfolio assessment, guidelines for developing a portfolios are 
grounded in the teacher's attitudes, beliefs, and values which require 
collaboration with students. The curriculum, classroom interactions, 
teacher development, and student development are an integral part 
of the implementation of portfolios. 

In moving toward a classroom environment where the teacher 
acts as a facilitator of student learning and the students take respon- 
sibility for their progress, teachers move from a relative position of 
isolation and reliance on curriculum materials and guides to a con- 
text of professionalism and collegiality. The following change matrix 
is useful in understanding the steps involved in moving from one 
point to another within the framework. Through our often frus- 
trated efforts, we found that institutional support for teacher devel- 
opment along these lines is critical. 
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Change Matrix 



Content 



Context 



Isolation 



Congenial 
group 



Professional 
colleagues 



Materials 



A 



Behavior/ 
Strategies 



B 



Attitudes, 

Belief, 

Values 



C 



We can view the process of change on three points in this matrix. 
Initially, at point A, teachers may find themselves operating in the 
isolation of their own classrooms. Their primary guides for profes- 
sional development are the instructional materials used in their 
classroom. This is ideal for teachers operating under a transmission 
model, with fixed scope and sequence charts, lesson plans and assess- 
ment instruments developed by publishing companies far from the 
contexts of their classroom. As a teacher begins to seek the input 
from colleagues, point B may describe the interactions. Here, teach- 
ers meet in gi'oups and discuss students' behaviors and discuss strat- 
egies they have tried. This stage lends itself to more dynamic views 
of teaching, and more experimentation based on classroom condi- 
tions. A teacher who is operating in a constructivist model would be 
placed at point C, Here, attitudes and beliefs about teaching and 
learning, strategies for teaching and instructional materials are dis- 
cussed with colleagues. Teachers at this stage reflect upon their 
teaching, seek feedback from others, and take responsibility for their 
own professional development. This stage is analogous to students 
who have assumed responsibility for their own learning. 

When we first began our training, we thought that by giving 
teachers whole language instructional materials, we would instantly 
make them constructivist teachers. We created opportunities for 
groups of teachers to meet and discuss materials and that is exactly 
what we obtained, groups of teachers looking at big books. Our next 
step was to provide them with training in teaching strategies. We 
provided workshops on writing process approach and shared read- 
ings. Still, change was negligible for the majority of teachers. We 
finally realized that to effect long-term, deep change in teachers, we 
needed to address their attitudes and beliefs. We took the approach 
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of focusing on those underl3dng assumptions in day-long retreats. 
We posed questions for discussion about the learning process that 
compelled teachers to examine their own learning process, their be- 
liefs about the best learning environment for their students, and the 
most appropriate role for them to take vis a vis their students. At 
this point, we began to see progress in developing reflective, respon- 
sive teachers who began gaining confidence in their abilities to func- 
tion as facihtators of student learning. Until that moment, the need 
for portfolio assessment was not realized. 

In our discussions of shifting the focus of student learning goals, 
we had to develop an innovative means of conveying the objectives of 
the language arts program in a way that was not tied to a format 
with the limitations inherent in a scope and sequence chart. We de- 
cided to begin by presenting teachers with a diagram of aspects of 
literacy to be developed within the program. There are six aspects of 
literacy in the KEEP curriculum. The following diagram shows the 
presentation format that we used. 



KAMEHAMEHA ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

SIX ASPECTS OF LITERACY 



OWNERSHIP 



READING 
CYCLE 



WRITING 
CYCLE 



^ WORD READING STRATEGIES 



LANGUAGE/ VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT ' 



VOLUNTARY LITERACY 
(Reading/writing out of school) 

The first and most important aspect of hteracy is the develop- 
ment of students* ownership of their own Hteracy learning. This 
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translates into activities which operate within meaningful contexts. 
The purpose of reading and writing activities in school is to commu- 
nicate ideas that are relevant to the students rather than to complete 
a number of worksheets or to move through a specified number of 
pages in a practice book. This provides authentic literacy activities. 
If the content of the communication is meaningful to the students, 
instruction in word reading strategies and language and vocabulary 
development is purposeful as a critical part of communicating. If 
reading and writing in school are meaningful, the application of 
these abilities should flow beyond the realm of classroom work and 
into the realm of voluntary reading and writing. This voluntary lit- 
eracy, outside of the school, is the application of school learning and 
a demonstration of students' ownership of learning. This concept of 
the curriculum as the basis for real application of school learning is 
the perfect context for the development and use of portfolios. It is 
also an absurd context for assessing learning through standardized 
tests. 

Teachers who are committed to developing students' ownership 
of functional meaningful literacy recognize the artificiality of testing 
developed under a transmission model. However, until teachers are 
committed to this concept of literacy development and have recog- 
nized the attitudes and beliefs that underlie their own teaching, port- 
folios may be just another requirement of the curriculum. When 
teachers sit with their students and collaboratively document the 
kind of literacy learning that has taken place, portfolios take on the 
role of measuring the complex, functional learning that is needed for 
success in society. Evidence to document progress is far different 
from information on skill-based mastery tests. More appropriate 
documentation would be described in Dr. Russell French's categories 
of performance tasks, exhibitions, and portfolios. In KEEP classes, 
projects, reading logs, samples of a student's best writing, and corre- 
spondence between students, teachers, and parents qualify as legiti- 
mate assessment information. Benchmarks have been developed as 
ties to state performance expectations. 

If bilingual students and students from multicultural homes are 
to meet success in our schools, assessment must be designed to allow 
for authentic learning to be a legitimate part of the definition of suc- 
cess. My comments reflect a perspective that portfolio assessment 
must be negotiated by teachers in classrooms and, for that to occur, 
teachers will need a lot of support in developing the attitudes, val- 
ues, and beliefs that free them from the confines of standardized 
tests. All of the specific issues raised in Dr. Russell French's paper 
need to be addressed as portfolio assessment is implemented in 
schools. In addition to those concerns addressing authentic assess- 
ment of complex learning of students, there must be attention to the 
complex learning that teachers will experience as the face of assess- 
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ment changes to reflect complex, functional learning. The problems 
that are identified in Dr. Russell French's paper: 

unclear expectations, nebulous or non-existent guidelines, un- 
clear scoring procedures, lack of definition of the measurement 
constructs for portfolio entries, vague entry and analysis proce- 
dures, little or no training in implementing portfolios, and few 
standards were all a part of our process to shift to authentic as- 
sessment. Although all of these issues have not been completely 
resolved, teachers must be involved in the development of portfo- 
lios, because they will be at the delivery point of this new assess- 
ment format. 



The technical questions raised in Dr. Russell French's presenta- 
tion are vital to the development of authentic assessment. My re- 
marks were intended to point to the equal importance of the teacher 
and the support that is needed to implement changes in assessment. 
Someday, our students will be able to use portfolio assessments to 
support their success in learning and allow us to recognize their real 
achievements. 
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Response to Russell Frenches Presentation 



Daniel Koretz 
RAND Corporation 

A lot of the issues that have been raised so far pertain to portfo- 
lios in general not specifically. Their use is with children who are 
limited in their use of the English language. Fm going to skip over a 
lot of the issues that are more generic, but I do need to touch on a 
few to make my more specific comments clear. I should clarify at the 
onset that Fm speaking as a proponent of portfolio assessment. Fve 
been involved in developing the portfolio assessment program for 
more than three years. I do think that, properly done, portfolios 
have a substantial potential for improving instruction, but I think 
that they're very difficult to do and, if we don't go into our efforts to 
use them with eyes open, we stand to lose more than we gain. More- 
over, I think that it's very doubtful that performance assessments 
will provide the kind of opportunity that was alluded to twice in the 
past two talks, that is revealing abilities of LEP children that have 
not been revealed by traditional tests. I think they may represent a 
real opportunity to LEP children, just as they represent a real oppor- 
tunity for any children, and that they may help steer teachers, as Dr. 
Alice Kawakami suggested, toward more interesting, engaging, and 
demanding course work. This pertains to all students, regardless of 
their native language. Fll come back to why Fm a little more skepti- 
cal about their usefulness in revealing abilities of LEP children that 
have been hidden because of their difficulties with English. 

A few generic comments. First, portfolio assessment and perfor- 
mance assessment, in general, really have two diff'erent goals. The 
portfolio's assessment goal is one of getting better assessments of 
what children can do. Better in the sense of tapping abilities or ca- 
pabilities that traditional tests might not, and performance assess- 
ment is improving instruction. Those two goals are very different 
despite the fact that proponents of performance assessment often 
talk of them both at the same time and often assume either implicitly 
or explicitly that, if a task or an assessment is authentic, and Fll 
leave open what that means, it will improve instruction and provide 
good assessment. I think that's simply not true in many cases. It's 
very easy to come up with tasks that are engaging in the classroom 
and potentially very useful in the classroom but have no discernable 
measurement value. There are some cases where they do overlap, 
but I think the overlap can easily be overstated. I think the conflict 
between those two goals or the uneasy compromise between those 
two goals is particularly severe when the children are being tested at 
limited proficiency in English, and I will come back to why that is so. 
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As a second generic caution, portfolio assessment is extremely 
difficult. It is not hard to come up with a collection of work from an 
individual student that the teacher and the student may agree has 
been properly evaluated. It is extremely hard to get collections of 
work from large numbers of students that are rated in a way that is 
even halfway comparable from teacher to teacher, school to school, 
child to child, v/hich is what large scale assessment programs have to 
do. 

Fve been involved in the Vermont performance assessment work 
since it started more than three years ago. Most of the participants 
remain very enthusiastic about portfolios, very optimistic that they 
will, in fact, help improve instruction, but the list of difficulties that 
the participants have faced in the past three years is very long. I 
will just list a few of them for you. One is that because portfolios can 
include, as Dr. Russell French mentioned, a wide and diverse array 
of materials, raters often find that they get work in portfolios that 
they can't rate. Once they have agreed on standards, on criteria for 
judging student work, lo and behold, children produce things that 
don't fit. 

The converse of this is raters who report that they periodically, 
in fact, not too infrequently, come across good work that they recog- 
nize as hard work from a capable person that slips through the 
cracks, because it was not the kind of work that was in mind when 
people designed the criteria. Raters reported that it was extremely 
difficult to aggregate the ratings of individual tasks because a portfo- 
lio is a collection of tasks and products submitted to some summary 
judgment of individual work. A particularly severe problem is that 
the nature of classroom assignments was often too poorly docu- 
mented for the raters to judge performance. For example, if a stu- 
dent in a mathematics portfolio does not show adequate explanation 
of why he or she solved the problem in a certain way or how he or 
she came up with the answer, is that because the student can't do it, 
didn't do it, or because the teacher's assignment didn't give the stu- 
dent any reason to do it. Well, often, you can't tell. Let me put it dif- 
ferently. It is very hard to tell, and it requires a lot of careful work 
to make sure that the relevant documentation is there. 

Sometimes raters found that they lacked enough information 
about students to judge what they were doing. For example, again in 
mathematics, a given solution to a specific problem for some students 
might be a remarkable act of invention if that student has never con- 
fronted that particular kind of solution before. But, if in fact, an- 
other student has worked on that kind of problem at great length 
and happens to know that one of the ways to solve a problem of this 
type is to use the such and such method and just regurgitates it 
back, that is, in a sense, a much lower or at least different kind of 
performance. How do you know which is which? I mention these not 
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to discourage you but to encourage you not to see portfolio assess- 
ment or performance assessment, in general, as some kind of pana- 
cea. It's damned hard work, and it often doesn't work. 

Now, one of the consequences of these problems is that in Ver- 
mont, in any case, participants are gradually moving toward a view 
that I have held all along which is that the contents of the portfolio, 
as Dr. French mentioned, have to be very carefully circumscribed. 
You have to say to people, "Here are the kinds of things that we can 
rate, given our criteria, our standards. Here are the kinds of things 
we either don't want to rate or can't rate." And the reason I want to 
stress that is because one of the kinds of products that raters in Ver- 
mont had difficulty with is non-verbal products. What do you do 
with a video tape? Well, depending on your criteria and your stan- 
dards, your exemplars that you give children, a video tape may be 
perfectly appropriate, but for other sets of criteria, it's unusable, and 
if, for instances, what you are interested in is the ability to communi- 
cate mathematics, a non-verbal video often won't tell you much. 
Now, what this is leading up to, I think you all can see, is that 
whether or not a portfolio system is a better, truer gage of what LEP 
children can do, despite their limited proficiency in English, depends 
on what you say should go into a portfolio and what you say should 
not go into a portfolio depends entirely on what you want to say at 
the other end, what inferences you want to draw about it, about stu- 
dent performance. This is a big open question really right now. I 
don't think there is firm evidence that portfolio systems will, in gen- 
eral, be harder for LEP students, but that is my suspicion, and there 
is no evidence that, in general, they will prove better, in the sense of 
revealing more of what they can do despite their difficulties with En- 
glish. 

Now, some observations that are specifically about language and 
portfolios and LEP children in portfolios: It's very, very difficult to 
avoid the confounding of language and other skills when you do port- 
folios because of what goes in them. First of all, in the case of writ- 
ing, that is obvious, but even in the case of mathematics, if you are 
going to do more than a traditional test, you want to find out what 
children can do, what they can explain, how they did things, and al- 
most inevitably, you start drifting into a mix of whatever other 
things you want to measure and language. 

In Vermont, math and writing were both assessed in grades 4 
and 8 this past year, and the raters found that to be a very serious 
problem, even though in Vermont, as many of you probably know, 
there are virtually no children with limited English proficiency. It's 
a very homogeneous state, but even so, the raters often felt that chil- 
dren might be rated high in some cases because their math was good 
and, in other case, because their language was adept. 
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I want to make one more point about the confounding with lan- 
guage. That's not necessarily bad; it*s a question of what it is that 
you are trying to measure and what it is you are trying to conclude. 
Many of you may be familiar with the new National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) standards for cmriculum and 
evaluation. Those standards are widely accepted, in name at least, 
in the education community, and they stress communication of lan- 
guage as one of the primary goals of instruction. An assessment that 
is designed to match the NCTM standards could not be designed to 
find out what they know but can't communicate. It is designed to 
find out what they know and can communicate, so there is no way of 
avoiding language. 

I think that, in dealing with this, we are not getting into the con- 
troversial and stickier issues and, in dealing with them, I think it is 
necessary to separate technical from philosophical issues. Whether 
or not language is confounded with mathematics in a portfolio may 
be a technical issue. When you want language proficiency to be mea- 
sured by a portfolio system, it is not a technical issue. It's a philo- 
sophical issue, and I'll give you some examples that are kind of silly 
because they are so extreme. 

Many years ago I gave a Wexler Intelligence Test to. an Israeli 
graduate student at Cornell whose English was fabulous. He had 
been studying in American schools since seventh grade. His father 
had been a diplomat. He was then a graduate student in sociology, 
but a few of the tests really threw him for a loop. One of them, called 
Digit Span, requires the reciting of even longer strings of numerical 
digits to the student, and the student is supposed to repeat them 
back. You see how long a span the student can remember, and then 
the student has to do it backwards, which is harder, and you are do- 
ing it against a stopwatch, which is very unpleasant. Well, this fel- 
low really started to stumble. This is peculiar. So, just out of curios- 
ity, since it was not for a formal evaluation but for practice, I 
switched to Hebrew, which I spoke, at that point, quite well because 
I used to live on a kibbutz, and immediately, his performance picked 
up. And, in that case, you would probably want to give that subtest 
in the person's native language, because you are trying to draw in- 
ferences about something that has nothing to do with language. It 
has to do with the ability to memorize spans and digits, but what if 
you are trying to measure, for example, a person's ability to write, or 
person's ability to explain solutions to mathematical problems, 
there's no choice. It has to be in some language, and what language 
should it be in? Well, that's a philosophical question. 

The application of portfolios to LEP children underscores the dif- 
ference between instructional and measurement goals. It's true, in 
general, for portfolio assessment, and again, this is a philosophical 
question, there might be a case where you prefer that a student's in- 
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struction be in English to give that student practice or might feel 
that student is not yet advanced enough in English that the assess- 
ment would be fair in English. There might be times where the re- 
verse is true, depending on the situation, what you are trying to in- 
fer from children, what the particular children's abilities and goals 
are. 

Finally, I will wrap this up, because we are running a little late, 
and I think there should be time for some discussion and argument. 
Using portfolios with LEP children, opposes some really substantial, 
practical constraints depending on the decisions you make about 
philosophical questions. Dr. Russell French raised the question of 
using raters who are fluent in the student's native language. Well, 
that might or might not be possible in a district such as Houston, 
where a large share of the population is LEP and almost every LEP 
kid in the district speaks Spanish as a native language. It is not pos- 
sible, even remotely possible, in many other schools. In my neighbor- 
hood school, which is not even a high minority school, there are na- 
tive speakers of Spanish, Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Hebrew, and there is not, to my knowledge, a single 
teacher in that school who speaks any of those languages fluently, let 
alone enough teachers who speak them fluently enough to test the 
reliability of scoring. The real world for most districts is that portfo- 
lios are going to be assessed by people who speak English and not 
anything else, and that raises very serious questions about how the 
portfolios ought to be run for LEP children and how they ought to be 
scored. 

What potentials do portfolios have for LEP children? Personally, 
I think, in one sense, they could be a very big step forward, and here, 
I am speaking less about a technical view than a personal view. I 
think there has been a long and unpleasant history in the United 
States of giving children who have difficulty with school, for what- 
ever reason, whether it be lack of facility in English or whatever, an 
even more boring diet of course work than regular kids get. This 
might be a big step away from that. Rather than taking children 
who have a little difficulty in math or difficulty in tracking the direc- 
tions in English and saying, "you're going to do even more drill and 
more practice, until you are bored to tears" you say, "you'i'e going to 
do some difficult work that actually makes you think and write, just 
like anybody else." Will these assessments tap abilities that some of 
these kids have that standardized tests might not? I think that it is 
very unlikely. I think that a portfolio assessment is inevitably going 
to, first of all, put more demands on children, especially LEP chil- 
dren, and second, bring to the fore some very difficult, not just tech- 
nical but philosophical, issues about how LEP children are to be 
taught. I'll leave it at that. 
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